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shoulders which could not bear them, and unless 1882,
the operation were to be thorough, it would be
useless. Refusals would come from the worst type
of landlords, who desired, and could afford, to keep
their tenants in the slavery of debt. Lord
Salisbury's amendment, requiring the landlord's
concurrence, was carried by a majority of more
than two to one, and as the House of Commons
would not agree to it, the Bill was in serious
jeopardy. Lord Salisbury was for standing firm.
He had denounced the Bill as sheer confiscation,
and a breach of the eighth commandment. He
summoned a meeting of his followers and laid the Aug. 10.
case before them. They detested the Government,
and had no great love for the Bill, which many of
them sincerely believed to be part of a disgraceful
bargain with a notorious traitor. Lord Monck,
who had been added to the Land Commission for
the purposes of the measure, was too Ministerial
to enjoy their confidence. But the Irish landlords,
who were well represented among the Tory Peers,
had to consider the practical question whether they
would accept a guarantee as good as gold for half
their arrears of rent, or run a risk, which in many
cases amounted to a certainty, of getting no rent
at all. They refused to follow Lord Salisbury, Defeat of
he frankly confessed himself beaten, and the Bill
passed as it left the Commons. It had no stronger
supporters than Mr. Forster and Lord Cowper,
who knew what the state of Ireland was.

Ireland practically absorbed the whole of the
regular session in 1882, and even the urgent
subject of Parliamentary Procedure was post-
poned to an autumnal sitting. Mr. Bradlaugh
occupied, as was now usual, an appreciable amount
of time. On the first night of the session he
presented himself after the new Members to be
sworn, and Sir Stafford Northcote carried against the
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